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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
SPONTINI. 

From the French of Hecror BERLI0z. 
Observe now, with regard to the disposition of 
the male voices in this inimitable Stretta, that far 
from being awkward and poor, as has been pre- 
tended, the parcelling of the vocal forces has 
been profoundly calculated. The tenor and bass 
voices are, at. the commencement, divided into six 
parts, of which three only are heard at one time; 
it is a double chorus in form of dialogue. The 
first part sings three notes, which the second re- 
peats instantly, so as as to produce an incessant 
repercussion of each time of the measure, and 
consequently without there ever being more than 
one half of the male voices employed at one time. 
It is only at the approach of the fortissimo that 
this whole mass unites itself into one chorus; it is 
at the moment when, the melodic interest and 
passionate expression having attained their high- 
est power, the panting rhythm requires new forces 
to dart forth the heart-rending harmony which 
accompanies the female chorus. This is the result 


(Continued. ) 








of the vast system of crescendo adopted by the 
author, and the extreme limit of which, as I have 
already said, is found at the dissonant chord which 
bursts forth when the Pontiff throws over the 
head of Julia the fatal black veil. It isan admira- 
ble combination, upon which we cannot lavish too 
much praise ; and it is not excusable to underrate 
its value except in a petty fragment of a musi- 
cian like him who blamed it. But it is natural 


to criticism, thus guided from low to high, to re-- 


proach exceptional men, whose morals she takes 
it upon herself to form, with having qualities, and 
to see weakness in the most evidert manifestation 
of their knowledge and strength. 

When therefore will the Paganinis of the art of 
writing cease to take lessons of the blind mendi- 
cants of the Pont Neuf? . . . The success of Ea 
Vestale was brilliant and complete. A hundred 
representations were insufficient to weary the 
enthusiasm of the Parisians; La Vestale was per- 
formed tant bien que mal at all the provincial 
theatres; it was played in Germany ; it occupied 
for a whole season the stage of the St. Charles at 
Naples, where Madame Colbran, afterwards 
Madame Rossini, performed the part of Julia: a 
success of which the author was unconscious until 
long atter, and at which he experienced the most 
profound joy. 

This chef-d’ceuvre, so admired during 25 years 
by all France, would be almost entirely unknown 
to us, were it not for the grand concerts which 
bring it to light now and then. The theatres 
have not retained it in their répertoire ; and this 
is, indeed, an advantage for which the admirers of 
Spontini should felicitate themselves. In fact, its 
execution requires qualities which are becoming 
more and more rare every day. It exacts most 
imperiously great voices well practised in the 
grand style; actors and especially actresses 
endowed with something more than talent. The 
perfect rendering of works of this nature requires 
a chorus well practised in singing and acting; it 
requires a powerful orchestra, a conductor of great 
skill for leading and animating it, and above all it 
demands that the ensemble of the performers 
should be penetrated with an appreciation of ex- 
pression, a sentiment now almost extinct in Europe, 
where the most enormous absurdities. become 
wonderfully popular; where the most trivial style, 
and especially that which is the most false, has, at 
the theatre, the greatest chance of success, 
Hence the difficulty of finding for these models 
of pure art listeners and worthy interpreters. 











The lowness of the mass of the public, its inability 
to understand works of imagination and the heart, 
its love for brilliant insipidities, the baseness of 
all its melodie or rhythmic instincts have naturally 
launched the artists upon the way they now 
follow. The most vulgar mind readily understands 
that the public taste ought to be formed by them ; 
but, unfortunately, on the contrary, it is that.of 
the artists which is deformed and corrupted by 
the public. The fact that itadopts, now and then, 
a really fine work, and causes it to triumph, is not 
to be argued in its favor. That only proves that 
a grain of corn would have answered quite as 
well, that it had swallowed a pearl by mistake, and 
that its palate is still less delicate than that of the 
cock in the fable who was not thus to be deceived. 
Without this, if the public applaud such works 
because they really are fine, for the contrary rea- 
son they should on other occasions manifest an 
angry indignation; they should require severe 
accounts of their works from those men who so 
often come before them to insult art and good 
sense. And the public is far from having done 
so. Circumstances, foreign to the merit of the 
work, must therefore have brought about the 
success; some sonorous plaything must have 
amused these great children; or else a perform- 
ance, captivating by its spirit, or of an unaccus- 
tomed splendor, must have fascinated them. For 
(at least so it is in Paris) by taking the public 
unawares, before it has had time to form an 
opinion, you may, by some performance excep- 
tional by the brilliancy of its exterior qualities, 
force it to admit anything. 

We, therefore, readily see how much we should 
congratulate ourselves for the neglect which the 
theatres of France show to monumental scores, 
because the obliteration of the sens expressyf of 
the public being evident and proved as it has 
been, there remains only a chance of success for 
such miracles of expression as La Vestale and 
Cortez, in an execution impossible to obtain now- 
a-days. 

When Spontini came to France, the art of 
chant orné, or elaborate singing, for female voices, 
doubtless was not so far advanced as it is now; but 
certainly the chant large, dramatic and passionate, 
existed free of alloy; it existed so, at least, at the 
opera, We had then a Julia, an Armide, an 
Iphigenia, an Alceste, a Hypermnestre. We had 
Madame Branchu, the type of soprano voices, full 
and resounding, sweet and strong, capable of pre- 
dominating over chorus and orchestra, and of 
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sinking to the softest murmur of timid passion, of 
fear, or reverie. This woman has never been re- 
placed. Wer admirable manner of pronouncing 
recitatives, and of singing slow, sad melodies, had 
long been forgotten, when Duprez, at the time of 
the débuts in Guillaume Tell, recalled to mind 
the power of this art, carried to that high degree 
of perfection. 

But to these eminent qualities Mme. Branchu 
joined those of an irresistible impetuosity in pas- 
sionate scenes, and a facility of emission of the 


voice, which never obliged her to slacken, out of 


place, her movements, or to add to the measure, 
as is constantly done now-a-days. Besides, Mme. 
Branchu was a tragedienne of the first rank—a 
quality indispensable for the rendering of the 
grand female réles of Gluck and Spontini; she 
possessed fascination, a real sensibility ; and, to 
imitate these, she was never obliged to resort to 
any trickery. By what she was in Alceste, in 
Iphigénie en Aulide, in les Danaides, and in 
Olympie, I judged of what she must have been, 
fifteen years previously, in la Vestale. Besides, 
Spontini, in preparing his work for the stage, had 
the luck to find a special actor for the part of the 
sovereign pontiff; this was Dérivis, senior, with 
his formidable voice, his high stature, his classic 
and majestic gesture. He was then young— 
almost unknown. The part of pontiff had been 
given to another actor, who acquitted himself very 
badly of the task, and grumbled incessantly, dur- 
ing the rehearsals, at the pretended difficulties of 
this music, which he was not capable of under- 
standing. One day, in the green-room, his want 
of energy and his impertinence having manifested 
themselves more pointedly than was customary, 
Spontini, indignant, snatched the réle from him 
and threw it into the fire. Dérivis was present; 
rushing to the hearth, he plunged his hand into 
the flame and withdrew the rdle, crying: “ I have 
saved it, and I will keep it!” “It is yours,” re- 
plied the author; “I am sure you will be worthy 
of it!” The prognostic was not deceitful ; this 
part was, in fact, one of the best of those created 
by Dérivis, and even the only one, perhaps, in 
which the inflexibility of his rough voice showed 
off without disadvantage. 

This score, as I imagine, is of a style quite 
different from that adopted in France by the 
composers of that epoch. Neither Méhul, nor 
Cherubini, nor Berton, nor Lesueur, wrote thus. 
It is said that Spontini proceeded from Gluck. 
With regard to dramatic inspiration, to the art of 
painting of character, with regard to fidelity, and 
vehemence of passion, that is true. But as to 
the style of the melody and harmony, as to the 
instrumentation and musical coloring, he only 
proceeds from himself. His music has a peculiar 
physiognomy which it is impossible to mistake. 
Certain oversights in the harmony (very rare) 
have given rise to a thousand ridiculous reproaches 
of incorrectness, launched against the music by 
the Conservatorians; reproaches originating prin- 
cipally in a new and beautiful harmony, which 
the great master had found and most happily 
applied, before the magistri of the age had ever 
dreamed that it existed, or ever found the reason 
of its existence. This was his great crime. Could 
he possibly have reflected upon its enormity! to 
employ chords and modulations which usage had 
not vulgarized, or before the doctors had decided 
that it was lawful to make use of them! There 


) was also, I must confess, another motive for this 
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arming of the Conservatoire. If Lesueur be ex- 
cepted, whose opera of the Bardes, had a great 
number of brilliant representations, no composer 
of that epoch had been able to succeed at the 
opera. The Jerusalem of Perstiis, and_ his 
Triomphe de Trojan, obtained that fleeting suc- 
cess which does not count in the history of art; 
and which, moreover, may be attributed to the 
pomp of the mise en scene, and to the allusions 
which political circumstances permitted to be 
established between the heroes of those dramas 
and the hero of that immense drama which caused 
the whole world to palpitate. The grand reper- 
toire of the opera was therefore almost exclusively 
sustained by the two operas of Spontini (La Ves- 
tale and Fernand Cortez) and the five scores of 
Gluck. The old glory of the German composer 
had no rival, on ours, the first lyric theatre, save 
the rising glory of the Italian master. Such 
were the motives for the hatred of the school 
directed by musicians whose endeavors to reign at 
the opera had been fruitless. 
[To be continued.) 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Julius Knorr’s Instructive Works on Playing 
the Piano. 
(Conclusion of Art. I.) 


The second volume, constantly referring to the 
theoretical rules of part the first, is devoted en- 
tirely to the mechanical part of piano-playing, 
written on the same plan as the author’s “ Mate- 
rials,” only on a broader basis and oomprising 
many things which could not find room there. It 
begins in its first chapter with five-finger exer- 
cises for the hand standing still. For the pur- 
pose of getting the fingers accustomed to all po- 
sitions, the author recommends transpositions of 
them into keys, that present difficulties to a cor- 
rect position of the hand on account of black 
keys occurring promiscuously with white ones; 
such as for instance: E flat, B flat, B, &e. &e. 
These, together with exercises based on the chords 
of the Tonic and Dominant, are given in the 
Nos. 3—110. 

Next follow exercises to make the fingers inde- 
One or more fingers are 
Then 
examples in thirds, melodies with accompaniment 
played by the same hand. Remarkable are 12 
exercises (Nos. 149—160) on the fingering of 
thirds and sixth. With the fingering continued 
in Nos. 151—153, four and five thirds are played 
in one position. ‘The author says that those 
twelve examples, indispensable as they are,are 
not contained in any other Method. Exception 
must be made however to H. Bertini Jr. 

The second chapter is devoted to the Scales. 
In no other instruction book are the scales ac- 
companied with so short and full practical advice 
as to fingering and certain manners of playing 
them; as for instance, in syncopations, with 
dotted notes, increasing and decreasing in loud- 
ness, staccato, portamento, &e. L. Adam, about 
the time of the French Revolution, and some 
thirty or forty years after him Hummel, have 
perhaps devoted more space, the first to explana- 
tion, the latter to examples on the scales; but 
none of them has in so practical a manner sepa- 
rated the more from the less important. Nor do 
they give so lucid a synopsis of the ways of play- 
ing the scales as our author. Each scale appears 


pendent of each other. 
kept down, while the others are playing. 





in four different ways in parallel octaves, thirds, 
sixths, and in counter-movement from the octave. 
Counter-movements from the third, sixth, &c. are 
recommended. Very useful are the preparatory 
exercises to the scales, altered from Kalkbrenner, 
for passing the fingers over and under each other. 
Very valuable are also the remarks on fingering 
the scales in parallel thirds for both hands, and 
runs derived from scales. The author recom- 
mends in such cases a close adhurence to the 
original fingering of the scale, or at least the 
adaptation of the fingers to it as far as prac- 
ticable. 

The fingering of the chromatic scale is given 
in three different ways, viz: the German, as used 
by Moscheles, the French, as used by Kalkbren- 
ner, and the English, as used by Kramer, with 
remarks on the uses and advantages of each of 
them.* Next follows the chromatic scale in 
thirds, sixths and counter-movement. 

The third chapter treats of those other me- 
chanical operations of the fingers, which, with 
the passing of fingers over and under each other, 
are the only ones by which we execute runs and 
passages; viz: extending, exchanging and re- 
peating a series of fingers on an ascending and 
descending figure. Selecting only the most sim- 
ple examples, our author with most admirable 
precision and mathematical accuracy enumerates 
all the cases in which such an operation can be 
applied. For the operation of exchanging fingers, 
for instance: he enumerates ten cases, besides 
which mathematically no other is possible. 
Wherever there is an opportunity remarks are 
made on peculiar manners of fingering, by which 
to produce different shades (nuances) of ex- 
pression ; for instance No. 35 on page 42, where 
changing fingers on the same key without strik- 
ing it again is used for aiding to produce a nice 
diminuendo. 'Two remarkable cases of exchang- 
ing fingers on double notes are given on p. 44. 

The fourth chapter treats of the trill, double- 
trill, &c.; the fifth of passages resulting from in- 
tervals. Concise rules for fingering the different 
intervals, also valuable advice for making the 
fingers familiar with playing on black keys are 
given. Our room forbids us to enumerate even 
a small part of those many practical rules and 
examp’es that are contained in this chapter alone. 
Be it sufficient to say, that there has never been 
a more complete and well condensed exposition 
of the mechanical part of piano-playing in any 
method whatever. 

The sixth chapter treats of runs and scales in 
double notes, and contains a full collection of 
fingerings for chromatic scales and runs, as ap- 
plied by* Moscheles, Hummel, Kalkbrenner, and 
Chopin. The author very properly advises to 
play octaves staccato exclusively from the wrist, 
while formerly they used to be played with the 
fore-arm. 

The seventh chapter treats of chords and pas- 
sages derived from them; the eighth, of the strict 
style, with examples in three and four parts for one 
hand. The ninth has examples on leaps; the 





*There is a fingering of the Chromatic Scale by A. de 
Kontksy, the originality of which may justify its transcription 
here from K.’s “ )’ Indispensable ; ” 
























































tenth treats of operations like alternating with, 
crossing, interlocking hands. This chapter closes 
a work, which may justly be called a model of its 
kind. Coming up to the achievements of the 
present day, it contains the germ and root of all 
those passages and runs, that occur in the com- 


positions of’ the masters of all times. It is one of 


the few works that fully come up to the inten- | 


tions of the author. One of those that leave that 
quiet intellectual pleasure upon the mind which 
one feels, when profound experience, perfect 
mastery over the subject, and hence logical order, 
meet one in the smallest particular. 

May this (for the importance of the work 
much too) short exposition of its contents recom- 
mend it to many teachers, so that it may super- 
sede those abominable fabrics like a Hiinten’s or 
Burgmiiller’s “abridged” Method. Books that 
have done good to nobody but the pockets of 
the trade; but indescribable harm to the 
taste of the rising generation by their collection 
of hackneyed pieces for “ recreation from study,” 
which has not preceded nor does it succeed such 
“recreation.” 

The writer adds the wish, that an English edi- 
tion might soon make this valuable work accessi- 
ble to the teacher and student of music. It de- 
serves the patronage of all those teachers, who 
have a higher aim, than to have their pupils play 
trash all their lives long. ° G. A. 8. 








Gleanings from German Musical Papers. 
[Prepared for this Journal.] 

On the second of April the Leipsie Conserva- 
tory of Music celebrated the completion of its 
tenth year. Artists and former members of the 
institution were invited from all parts of Ger- 
many. Among those present are mentioned the 
concert-masters Zahn and Mortel from Bremen ; 
music-director John from Halle ; chamber-musi- 
cian (kammer-musikus) Riccius, von Sahr, van 
Eycken, Otto Goldschmidt and Friiulein Con- 
stanze Jacobi, from Dresden. The concert took 
place in the great hall of the Gewandhaus, and 
the programme was prefaced by an account of 
the origin and efficacy of the Conservatory, of 
which we have already given a full history in the 
first volume of the Journal. Thus far it has had 
434 pupils of both sexes (317 German, and 117 
from other countries). The proceeds of the con- 
cert went to found a new scholarship. A large 
audience. were present, and MENDELSSOHN’s 
medallion, wreathed with evergreen, hung above 
the orchestra over which he had presided with 
such glory. Parts of his unfinished oratorio, 
Christus, were performed, under the direction of 
the chapel-master Rrerz. Then came orchestral 
pieces; the first movement of a symphony, by 
Jut. Orro Grimm of St. Petersburg, and a 
festival overture by Em. Burcuner, scholars of 
the Conservatory in 1851 and 1843, conducted 
by the author. For instrumental solos, Orro 
GOLDSCHMIDT (pupil in 1843) played Beetho- 
ven’s Concertoin E flat, Rrccrus a violin cantabile 
by Spohr, and Zaun a fantasia by Ernst. All 
three pieces, says the Signale, were treated with 
taste, dexterity and musical talent. “ Herr Gold- 
schmidt particularly delighted us by his solid and 
adroit play.” An aria from Graun’s Tod Jesu 
was sung by Frau Dr. Reciam; a song each of 
Schubert and Mendelssohn, by Fraiilein BLEYEL. 
But Fraiilein Constanze Jacosit, (pupil of the 
Conservatory in 1843) is said to have borne off 
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the palm by her deeply feeling and effective 


delivery of three posthumous songs of Mendelssohn | 


(op. 99) and the Friihlingsnacht of Schumann; 
she is said to be one of the most musical and 
poetic singers heard in Leipsic for a long time, 
and as a Lieder-singer perfect. After the con- 
cert, the professors, pupils, graduates and frien:Is 
of the Conservatory, to the number of 200 per- 
sons, adjourned to a banquet at the Hotel de 
Pologne, where speeches, toasts and presentations 
gave an artistic zest to the other good things. 


The following is the list of operas in Leipsic 
for March. March 2, Indra, by Flotow. 4th, 
Tannhaiiser, Wagner. 6th, Indra. 12th, “ The 
Templar and the Jewess,’ Marschner. 16th, 
Tannhaiiser. 19th, “ Freyschiitz.” 27th, “ The 
Vampyre,” by Marschner. 31st, Tannhaiiser. 
This last opera had been performed eleven times 
within nine weeks, with increasing favor. 

Kittl in Prague has finished a new opera, 
called die Dilderstiirmer, “ the Image-breakers,” 
the text by Julius Hartmann. 


Franz Abt, author of “When the Swallows 
homeward fly,” is appointed second chapel-master 
in Brunswick, and will share the direction of the 
opera with chapelmaster Miiller. 


The Leipsie Signale says: “ ALFRED JAELL is 
still in Boston, making continually great success. 
He plays in his concerts not only his own compo- 
sitions, and other modern things, but also the 
classical works of Beethoven, Bach, Mendelssohn, 
&e., and excites with the latter, (a rare thing in 
America,) an equally great sensation. In May 
he thinks of coming back to Europe.” 





The Bach Society in Leipsic have issued the 
second volume of Bach’s complete works. It 
contains ten cantatas for the church. 


Giovanni Ricordi, the celebrated music-dealer 
and founder of the Gazetta Musicale di Milano, 
died at Milan on the 15th of March. He is suc- 
ceeded in his business by his son, Tito Ricordi. 

A new theoretical work on music, by the most 
learned living contrapuntist, Hauptmann, (who 
we believe never before could be induced to 
print), is announced by Breitkopf and Hirtel. 
Its modest title is: Die Natur der Harmonik und 
der Metrik ; zur Theorie der Musik. (The na- 
ture of Harmony and Metre; a contribution to 
the Theory of Music). 


Berlin was promiscuously rich in music in the 
last week of March. At the Royal Opera they 
had Flotow’s Indra, with Mme. Koster and Herr 
Formes in the principal parts; at the Konigstiidt- 
isches theatre, “The way to get a lover,” by 
Gumbert; at the Singakademie, Graun’s T'od Jesu, 
for Good Friday ; at the Garrison Church, the 
same, performed by the Hansmann Song Union ; 
at the Hennig’schen Song Union, selections from 
the Tod Jesu, from the “ Mount of Olives,” and 
Pergolese’s Stabat Mater, with instrumentation by 
Alexis Lvoff; at the Gray Cloister, Herder’s 
cantata: “The Stranger at Golgotha,” composed 
by Bellerman ; at the concert of the Tonkiinstler- 
Verein, quintets, airs from Gluck, &c.; at Kroll’s 
establishment, the operas Zampa, Max and 
Michel, Otello, Czar and Zimmerman; at the 
Cathedral, under the direction of Dr. Neithart, 
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} old church songs a capella, in the sublimest man- 


ner. There is also a new singing society, devoted 
to the practice of choruses, not excluding the 
connecting solos, of such operas as Gluck’s, Mo- 
zart’s and Spontini’s. 


« La Traviata,” a new opera of Verdi, recently 
brought out in Venice, appears to have called 
forth various opinions, among which that of the 
composer himself is probably as near right as 
any. He writes to the editor of the musical 
gazette at Milan: “Last evening the Traviata 
made here a complete fiasco. Who is to blame, 
I or the singers, I know not; time will show. 
Let us talk of other matters.” A later account 
states that the third performance was more suc- 
cessful, and the miiestro called out several times. 


The Berlin Musik-Zeitung, of March 30th, an- 
nounces Sontag’s intention of singing the Stabat 
Mater with the Handel and Haydn Society in 
Boston. Early news! 

ee eee ae 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Another Word about Music Halls. 


Mr. Eprror:— Hoping that the subject of 
Acoustic Architecture will be often entertained 
in your Journal, I venture to offer a few more 
hints toward its discussion. Your correspondent 
“ U.” has devoted to it so much skill and attention 
that we naturally take him for our text-book ; 
and therefore too it is presumed he will expect an 
occasional stricture as a matter of course. 

The Analogy of nature enters into almost every 
department of Natural Science. It is especially 
employed in Theology, and is essential in every 
branch of Art. Architecture derives its most 
graceful forms from this source ; in that, at least, 
which is addressed to the eye. Why then, when 
the ear is to be consulted, should we not look for 
guidance in the same study, of soundsas they exist 
in Nature ; instead of referring only to the laws 
of Mechanics or to other branches of science ? 
If a kindred art or science be at fault, and we 
copy from that, how will not our own difficulties 
be multiplied! For example, it has been sup- 
posed that the laws of sound resemble those of 
light. Now it is taken for granted that light is a 
fluid, whence the phrase “sonorous wave,” etc. 
But it has never been proved that light is a fluid. 
The rising sun gilds my roof and the mountain 
fifty miles distant at the same moment. And it 
is more obvious, and more philosophical, to sup- 
pose the distinction between sound and light as 
broad as that between vegetable and mineral, or 
sand and water, or fish and fowl. We shall get 
but poor help if we depend upon some other 
department of science, when the same perhaps 
rests upon an hypothesis so doubtful, that it can 
scarce be said to have a bottom of its own to 
stand upon. 

Leaving aside then for the present these com- 
plicated and perplexing views of the subject, we 
take this much for certain, viz. Sound being cre- 
ated, vibration is produced and is propagated in- 
definitely. This vibration is always of the atmo- 
sphere, and more or less of every other substance 
within range. The question is, how to dispose 
the latter so that their reverberation shall aid and 
not obstruct good music. 

The echo of the rock or cavern is not very 
enlivening. That of the forest is better; it is 
full and sweet. But that of the mountain tops is 
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sublime. Height and distance, then, appear to 
be the chief requisites. But “ ars deficit ab opera- 
tione nature,” and since it is vain to hope to con- 
trive a sphere for sound, which shall be perfect in 
respect of the first mentioned condition, the analogy 
furnished by the forest is most to the purpose. 
Here nature has placed her own sweet choristers, 
where, as in a temple, they may sing the praises 
of the Creator. This too has suggested the 
architecture of the Gothic Churches of the Middle 
Age; and these very buildiugs, it has been re- 
marked, are the best, to this day, for musical 
effect. 

To introduce then into Musical Architecture 
the “ winding lane . . . the dell and bosky bourn” 
of the forest, we have only to employ the Gothic 
style, with aisles and transepts ad libitum. And 
if some portions of the latter would be thus ex- 
cluded from a view of the choir or scena, they 
might be walled off with a kind of screen ; which 
should rise so high as to permit the excluded parts 
to be serviceable as offices, yet not so high but 
that it should bear a very diminished proportion 
to the main ceiling. Perhaps these oflices might 
be finished off with a ceiling of their own, or a 
strong grating, and used as shops or the like. 

I cannot conclude without observing, respect- 
fully, that many of the proposals for absorbing 
or modifying sound, contain more of the Mechanist 
than of the Artist. Such appliances are certain 
and successful where ear-trumpets, hotel speaking 
tubes and such matters are concerned; but will 
the “ heavenly maid” be wooed in this way ? 

LEGATO. 
me ——-— 
For Dwight’s Journal of Musie. 


THE POSTILLION. 


From the German of Lenavu. By C. T. Brooxs. 


Lovely was the night of May; 
Clouds of silvery whiteness, 
O’er the blooming spring, away, 

Sailed in fleecy lightness. 


Meadow, grove and mountain brow 
Silent rest were taking: 

No one but the moonshine now 
On the roads was waking. 


Glare and din of day had fled, 
Ceased each warbler’s numbers; 

Spring her fairy children led 
Through the realm of slumbers. 


Whispering breeze and brooklet crept 
Slow with silent paces; 

Fragrant dreams of flowers, that slept, 
Filled the shadowy spaces. 


But my rough Postillion, now, 
Cracked his whip, and flying, 
Left the vale and mountain’s brow 
To his horn replying. 

O’er the hill, across the plain, 
Loud the hoofs resounded, 

As, through all the bright domain, 
On the good steeds bounded. 


Wood and mead, as on we sped, 
Flew with scarce a greeting; 

Town and country by us fled, 
Like a still dream fleeting. 


In this lovely May moonlight 
Lay a churchyard nestled, 

And the traveller's roaming sight 
Solemnly arrested. 

On the mountain-side the wall 
Seemed with age reclining; 

And above, a sad and tall 
Crucifix was shining. 





Driver, at a slower pace, 
Up the wood advances, 

Stops, and towards the burial place 
Reverently glances. 


“ Horse and wheel must tarry here— 
Sir, ’tis not for danger; 
But there lies one sleeping near 
Was to me no stranger. 


“°T was a lad most rare and true, 
Ah! the sorrow ponder! 
None so clear the post-horn blew 
As my comrade yonder! 


“ Always must I linger here, 
And with mournful pleasure, 
To the dead one’s waiting ear 
Blow the favorite measure! ” 


Toward the churchyard now he blew; 
Such entrancing numbers 

Well might pierce the dull ground through, 
Stir the dead man’s slumbers; 


And a blast upon the air, 

From the heights came flying— 
Was the dead Postillion there 

To his song replying ? 
On again! and faster still 

On the good steeds bounded; 
Long that echo from the hill 

In my ear resounded, 


Se 
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From my Diary. No. XXV. 


Moay1. Cut the following from the “ Mail gleanings ” 
of some paper or other: 

Dr. Schumann, one of the greatest living German 
Composers, has been appearing in London. A critic re- 
marks with regard to him, “ that having «n inordinate 
ambition to be ranked as an original thinker, he gives to 
the world the ugliest possible music.” 

I believe it is a mistake about his having appeared in 
London, and that he strives with an “inordinate ambi- 
tion ’’ to be ranked as an original thinker. Would it not 
be nearer the truth probably to say of him and of Richard 
Wagner, that there is a something within them—great, 
grand, mighty, huge, or mean and insignificant—what it 


is matters not—but a something which they feel the mu- 


sician’s longing to produce musically, while the musical 
forms in use—the means hitherto sufficient for the pur- 
poses of others, do not and will not give the expression 
they desire. They read, study, hear, ponder the great 
works of past masters. They think not audaciously of 
rivalling them—but the language used by them to ex- 
press their emotions is not suited to the ideas, which now 
are waiting to be clothed in tone. Thus have all the 
mighty masters wrought—thus many have tried to work 
and have failed. Ido not suppose Father Heinrich has 
been all his life trying to be original—he has been labor- 
ing to give expression to new ideas—we may think as 
we willof his sdecess—but is not the honest simplicity 
of the good old man a guaranty that the oddity and 
eccentricity of his music does not arise from a mere “ in- 
ordinate ambition” to be original? 

1 liked Schumanun’s symphony, on hearing it for the 
third time last week at the Philharmonic, very much, 
By that time it had begun to be coherent, and the thread 
of the discourse—so to speak—to be traceable. It pos- 
sesses great energy and strength—is certainly novel—and 
far from being the “ ugliest possible music,” as it seemed 
on the first hearing at the rehearsal. Now Schumann 
may never have succeeded, he may never succeed, in 
bringing out that unknown something ; the reflective and 
imaginative faculty may be stronger than the so called 
creative—really producing—genius, which clothes the 
thought so that the next man can comprehend it; and 
the music, which he would write, may only be found in 
Hawthorne's cabinet of a virtuoso, or be heard in that 
hall in the clouds, where the Man of Fancy met his 
strange guests. Schumann may be all wrong—but if so 
I believe honestly. We all know how Mozart was ull 
wrong and how the Emperor was obliged to let the singers 
and others concerned know that they must do their best 
with the composer's music. So was Gluck before him, 
all wrong, and Beethoven afterwards, but—queer, is n’t 








it ?—they are all rightnow! So Schumann’s wrong may 
twenty years hence prove a right—and so may Wagner’s. 
I find the following upon Schumann in a file of the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, which comes to-day by the 
Baltic. It is a communication from Diisseldorf—not Mr. 
Diisseldorf, the painter, Madam, whose pictures you 
admire so much. ‘The letter is ag follows: 

“ So far as I know, our art-loving city does not possess 
a single competent person, who takes the trouble to im- 
part his opinions upon our music in the public prints. 
And yet we have here a great number of by no means 
ordinary performances, the real spirit of which is a pro- 
duct of our own soil. If I venture to say a word upon 
them, it is only as a layman. Among other things of 
course I must speak of Robert Schumann, who forms 
the real kernel—the central point of our music. Asa 
music director, I cannot give him unqualified praise. To 
say nothing of Mendelssohn and Hiller, in the particular 
talents necessary for a kapelmeister, Julius Rietz sur- 
passes him indisputably, though it is well known he is 
far behind as a composer. Schumann is throughout and 
throughout a Tone-poet. Such natures are at the same 
time dreamers, and dreamers are seldom fitted for prac- 
tical activity. However, as an offset, he poetizes and 
dreams at times in a truly genial manner. But, to speak 
the truth, in the case of one person, a clear understand- 
ing of the tones he marshals very often fails. They seem 
over-laden, inundated, wanting in simplicity. I admit 
that this was thought to be the case once with Beethoven ; 
and it is said that not his generation, but one that came 
after and whose ears were accustomed to other melodic 
movement and chords, understood him, Whether it will 
be the same with Schumann, as his ecstatic admirers say 
—this must be decided by the future. At all events he 
succeeds in introducing here and there passages which 
so surely and powerfully fell, that nobody can withstand 
their effects. He comes forth on these occasions as an 
artist, who moves forward and excites us in the grandest 
manner. 

“ And so during his residence here, with indefatigable 
productiveness he presented us a multitude of the 
noblest compositions, among which “ The Pilgrimage of 
the Rose,” “ The King’s Son,” by Uhland, and “ The 
Page and King’s Daugher,” by Geibel, for chorus and 
orchestra, a symphony, and the overture to “ The Bride 
of Messina,” and several truly noble trios, are con- 
spicuous. In these works, as well as in the personal 
character of the composer himself, is exhibited a large 
artistic nature, which marches forward in its path, never 
wavering, always boldly and securely. This is already 
producing an effect. A band of disciples, true and con- 
fident, have joined the master. Albert Dietrich, H. vgn 
Sahr and Julius Tausch are named as talented scholars 
of Schumann. Mrs. Clara Schumann, his wife, (Clara 
Wieck) the most perfect pianist of the present time, 
plays as ever in a truly ravishing manner. 

“T take this opportunity also to mention a symphony 
by our former music-director, Ferdinand Hiller, which 
was produced under his guidance at our last concert, and 
rejoiced in universal applause. Its title is “Im Freien,” 
(“In the open air,”) and its character was remarkably 
idyllic. It represented, in its pleasant and easily com- 
prehended melodic and harmonic movements, a village 
history. The amiable and popular composer received a 
most friendly reception on the part of the public. We 
had at the same time a cantata, “ Tasso in Sorrent,”’ by 
Karl Miller, music-director at Miinster, and produced 
under his direction. He was formerly music teacher and 
member of the orchestra here, and earned by this work, 
fresh and rich in melody, stormy applause. I meution 
before closing, that at Pentecost the Music Festival of 
the Lower Rhine is to take place here, the triumphal 
performances at which are to be Handel's “ Messiah ” 
and Beethovens’ “ Ninth Symphony.” Schumann and 
Hiller are to direct, and Clara Novello and other celebri- 
ties are to take part. 

--—- — ~~ ---—¢— 2 
YOETHE’s DeEscRIPTION OF HIS SisTER.— 
Her eyes were not the finest that I have ever 
seen, but the deepest; those behind which one 
expected the most. If they expressed a prefer- 
ence, an affection, their glance was like no other, 
and yet this expression was not tender as that 
which comes out of the heart and brings with it 
something of longing and desire; this expression 
came out of the soul, it was full and rich, it 
seemed to wish only to give, not to need to re- 
ceive. ” 
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~ The Boston Music Hall. 


We are frequently asked to give our opinion 
publicly of the new hall, as a place for music. 
At the opening in December, we simply recorded 
a few detached first impressions, and postponed a 
judgment until we should have tried it through a 
season, “got the hang” of the place, and heard 
music of all kinds, from all parts of it, enough to 
know with some degree of certainty whether we 
enjoyed it more or less from hearing it in that 
hall. A long musical season of five months has 
elapsed, during which the Boston Music Hall has 
monopolized nearly all the music of any magni- 
tude; and we are reminded that we have never 
yet recorded a direct judgment on its merits or 
demerits, although we have recorded a vast deal of 
musical satisfaction there experienced. We have 
been frank, journalizing our impressions of par- 
ticulars, as they struck us at the moment, without 
considering how they might effect an ultimate 
conclusion. If we have not found any serious 
faults in the hall, it was not because we did not 
try hard enough to find something faulty: for it 
was of far more consequence to us to maintain a 
character for impartiality and candor, than it was 
to find the hall a good one, warmly as we hoped 
for that result in common with all good music- 
loving people. 

But we are told that our course hitherto may 
be construed into non-committalism :—and so for 
a long time we were more than willing that it 
should be ;—and now those who may have heard 
us speak decidedly in private, call for a more 
formal and revised edition of the same talk in 
these columns. With all our heart, so be it! 
Only with the understanding, reader, that we are 
not parading here our dictum as authority for 
others, any farther than as they may like to 
know how the hall wears with one who has heard 
so much music in it as we have, and who may be 
presumed to have been mainly anxious to realize 
the best musical effect. Nothing is easier than 
to give you our individual opinion, if that is all 
you want; and we are happy to be able to say 
that we have an opinion,—one which we flatter 
ourselves is not a foregone conclusion. 

In a word, then, our experience of the Boston 
Music Hall, as a place for the clear and just ren- 
dering of musical sound, whether of voices or in- 
struments, combined or single, has been one of 
almost unqualified satisfaction. That hall is 
endeared to us by more pure musical enjoyment, 
than any place in which we ever listened to in- 
struments or voices; and that, notwithstanding 
that our first and freshest perceptions of the 
divinity residing in great music are everlastingly 
associated with older and less pretending places, 
some of which have kindly passed away before 
the aroma of the old poetry had ceased to haunt 
their walls, so that they still remain ideal in the 
memory. We regard the new hall, in reference 
to its primary intention, as a remarkable success, 
a triumph ;—one of the greatest gains which Art 
in this locality has realized. If this be so, if it 
be not a mere idiosyneratic feeling of our own, 
the Hall is a treasure which this community 
cannot too jealously guard from all possibility of 
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being converted into other uses than that for 
which it was originally intended. It is a glorious 
monument to the growing love of Art among our 
people, and the experience of a winter has shown 
how noble an instrument it may be in the deepen- 
ing, extending and refining of our, musical and 
artistic culture. We may have other good music 
halls, and doubtless shall have other excellent 
ones ; but this has fairly earned its title to the love 
and the support of a community which finds the 
sweet and harmonizing influences of music a more 
and more essential element in its daily life,—in- 
fluences enhanced, too, as they are in this case, 
by the architectural harmonies of sight. To be 
more explicit, our observation may be summed up 
thus: ; 

1. In whatever part of the house we have sat, 
the sounds from the orchestra have come to us 
distinctly and without blur. Nowhere have we 
found an echo, or anything more nearly resem- 
bling it than a slight reverberation, to which one 
is soon reconciled, perceptible immediately over 
the orchestra, and perhaps at one or two points 
on the floor; and few will notice even that when 
the room is well filled. A remarkable neatness 
of outline, with which tones, separate or blended, 
reach the ear, seems to us a characteristic of this 
hall. The softest fioriture of Sontag’s sotto voce, the 
faintest tinkle of Jaell’s silvery trill, the vanishing 
pianissimos of little Urso’s violin, have faithfully 
sought us out and made their full report to us in 
whatever space or corner we were seated. If 
there has ever been an exception, it was either 
where tone was not delivered freely, but with 
timidity or uncertainty on the part of the per- 
former; or where the voice or instrument was 
false in pitch or intonation (for everything has 
since confirmed the observation, which we made 
upon the opening night, that the truest tones tell 
farthest) ; or where there has been external dis- 
turbance ; for in a room so large, with large, pro- 
miscuous audiences, it is of course somewhat dif- 
ficult to secure always the requisite silence. But 
many times it has been our experience, and many 
times we have heard the same thing said by 
others, that music which we did not fully catch at 
once, grew perfectly distinct and appreciable as 
we grew, with our neighbors, into the right state 
of receptivity. 

2. What has been true of single tones, we 
have found equally so of instrumental sympho- 
nies, overtures and choruses, provided they 
were given with unity of time, tone and accent, 
and with the several masses well-proportioned. 
At first we were astonished, until it became a fa- 
miliar matter-of-course, to find how easily we 
recognized an instrument out of tune in the 
orchestra; and we have heard many persons tes- 
tify to the same experience. Each individual 
component of the harmony was appreciable. Of 
course this very fidelity with which the individual 
sounds sought the ear, accounts for the blurred 
and confused effect of the whole sometimes, when 
the instruments or voices were not in tune. The 
hall, as we long ago intimated our suspicion, is a 
great truth-teller in these matters. 

3. There has always seemed to be plenty of 
resonance,—quite as much as we could hope to 
secure without echo. It is true, music does not 
sound so loud here, in proportion to its mass, as 
in some smaller rooms. But in a choral or or- 
chestral crescendo we have never felt the lack of 
volume. Many people are not satisfied unless 





tones smite and thump upon their tympana; but 
real music lovers are partial to that that is more 
subdued and rounded ; just as the freshest colors 
in a painting strike the ignorant, while the culti- 
vated eye demands that the picture shall be toned 
down and harmonized. Nearly the whole com- 
plaint upon the score of resonance has come, we 
believe, from singers on the stage, who felt that 
their own singing sounded dead to them; that 
there was no response, no sympathetic sense of 
the blending of their own tones with those of 
their neighbors round them. But habit has been 
found to remove the objection in most cases; 
they had only to get a little used to singing in a 
large and strange place; while any one of them, 
who had the curiosity to go out into the audito- 
rium and listen to his companions, found that 
what seemed to him dull and dead while he was 
in the midst of it, was clear, appreciable harmony 
to those a little farther off. We suppose this phe- 
nomenon is in the nature of things. An organ- 
ist hardly hears himself play. Large masses of 
tone become more palpable at a little distance, 
where the ear can take it all in as one whole. 
Those concert-goers, therefore, who uniformly 
choose one of the very front seats, just below 
the stage, can scarcely be said to know how 
musi¢e sounds in that great hall. 

4. There is another quality of which we would 
fain make an item, as forming a large part of our 
experience of the hall, although it is of that evan- 
escent nature that is hard to identify and describe. 
We mean that music has not only sounded dis- 
tinct enough and full enough, but it has met us 
genially ; the hall itself has seemed sympathetic 
to good music.. Perhaps it was the harmonizing 
aspect of the place, the good air, the pleasant 
ensemble, and a multitude of conspiring extra- 
neous circumstances, that made the music seem 
more musical, than it seemed elsewhere. We 
were by no means alone or eccentric in the 
feeling. 

5. We do not of course affirm that music 
sounds equally well in all parts of the hall; but 
we have found no positively bad place for hear- 
ing; and there is far less to choose between dif- 
ferent positions here than in any other large hall 
we have known, not excepting even the much 
praised Melodeon. Various considerations dic- 
tate the choice of seats with various persons ; and 
those preferences have seemed so well distributed, 
that every part of the hall has been the chosen 
place with somebody. A person musically cu- 
rious likes to hear the same music, sometimes 
near and sometimes far off; now steeping himself 
in it and becoming as it were himself part and 
parcel of the orchestra, and now putting it all at 
a dream-like distance from him. Under all these 
circumstances he comes nearer to its soul and 
essence. 

6. To the enjoyment of music yourself, it is 
essential that those with you enjoy it also. Hence 
our observation is not complete, without observing 
the effect on others. We are not unaware that 
strong opposite testimonies may be heard. It'is a 
fact which one learns more and more not to won- 
der at, although it never ceases to be strange, that 
two or more people will see differently and hear 
differently and report differently of the same 
thing. Some took a prejudice against the hall at 
the outset and have never since heard anything 
right in it. Did you ever know of any great 
result that satisfied all? But we are bound also 
to confess, that we have heard very honest and 
very strong dissent from our opinion expresse 


by persons, for whom we have the highest respect 
hatha competent judges in most musical matters 


and as men of candor and high character. Still ( 
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these have been few enough to pass for exceptions. 
The great majority of music-lovers hereabouts, 
we are quite sure, are with us; and the manner in 
which the hall has been thronged, the attraction 
it has exercised upon the masses, whatever the 
musical bill of fare might be, is certainly some 
argument in its favor. We have heard not a few 
persons, some of them eminent musicians, who 
have been familiar with the principal music halls 
in England, France and Germany, declare that 
they have never found a better hall than this. 

Much more might be said, but this article is 
already too long. We have no manner of pri- 
vate interest in the Boston Music Hall, save as a 
simple lover of good music, who is happy that 
our city at length rejoices in so good a place for 
music. We have felt it to be a debt of gratitude, 
which we could not omit without sin, to tell what 
we and so many others have owed during the past 
winter to this admirable hall. One naturally 
trembles about any great public good realized, 
for fear the privilege should not be enough prized 
or carefully enough guarded. We do not know 
that there is any need of caution, or any danger 
that the Music Hall will ever be allowed to be 
less to us than it has been. But we are the more 
moved to say what we have said, because we hear 
rumors of individuals eagerly buying up and 
accumulating shares in its stock, now accidentally 
below par. What the motive of this may be, or 
who the individuals referred to, we know not; 
but the hundreds of music lovers, who hold most 
of this stock in small amounts, and who took it 
from a pure desire of securing a good music hall 
to our city, may properly be on their guard, lest 
in parting with their small interest, they allow 
this property, which now possesses a far higher 
than any money value, to fall into the hands of 
speculating Philistines, to whom the only music is 
the clink of dollars. 
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Music in New York twenty-five years since. 
(By a German Musician.) 

{To see oursel’s as others see us” is no bad plan, 
and as Gungl has held up the mirror in these latter days 
to the musical public, here is a sort of retrospective 
looking glass to go with his, in which we may see our- 
selves (with a German’s eyes) as we looked quarter of a 
century since. The letter is to be found in Gottfried 
Weber's musical periodical, “The Cecilia,’ vol. IX, 
“printed word for word after the original,’ and we 
translate it as literally.] 

New York, July 27, 1828, 

The reason why I have not written before, al- 
though I have been here since the third of 
June, is this; I wished to be able to write 
somewhat more particularly about myself, and 
especially to be able to give more information 
respecting the position of music here. 

I have been engaged at the Lafayette theatre 
and received Iam going soon to Boston, 
which is reported to be a very musical place. 
The following will give an idea of music in this 
city; New York has four theatres, the Park, 
Bowry, [sic.] Lafayette and Schottam [Chat- 
ham]. In these theatres are performed tragedies, 
comedies, melodramas ; also passages from operas, 
as for instance the Wolf-den scene (in Der Frey- 
schiitz),—not with the music, however, but melo- 
dramatically,—and operettas. A complete and 
fully appointed opera is not to be thought of; 
they have no orchestras for that, for the orchestras 
here are in the highest degree bad, as bad as it is 





) possible to imagine, and not then complete ; oft- 





times they have two clarinets—but that is a great 
deal—generally but one. One sees nothing of 
bassoons, oboes, trumpets or drums (?) ; perhaps, 
now and then, one of the former. Oboes are 
entirely unknown in this country; there exists 
but one oboist in North America, and he is said 
to live in Baltimore. 

But in spite of all their incompleteness they 
play the symphonies of Haydn and grand over- 
tures; and when there comes a gap, they think 
to themselves—only a passing matter—all right 
as soon as all cracks again. 

In every one of the orchestras you are sure to 
find a trombone ; this instrument serves only to 
strengthen, and therefore never plays its own 


proper part, but that of the violoncello; and if | 


the subject is suitable, it plays now and then a 
passage with the violin. This instrument and the 
double bass are also the best paid; sixteen or 
seventeen dollars a week is not uncommon; the 
others have ten; some of the better twelve, and 
the very highest for a first clarinet is fifteen, 
because the usefulness of this instrument comes 
next to that of a contrebass and the trumpet ; 
but the player must be able to blow strong. 

It is a matter of course that the director of the 
orchestra accompanies every solo with the violin ; 
therefore one never hears a solo performed alone ; 
one reason of this is probably to strengthen the 
voice. 

In all these theatres they perform six times a 
week ; Sunday isa day of rest. The perform- 
ances begin at 74 and last till 12, often till one in 
the morning. Ifa rope dancer comes, or one 
who can play the clown well, or jump about a 
little something like dancing, and in addition can 
make up all sorts of faces, and farther, one who 
can grind a hand-organ, blow the panpipes, beat 
a pair of cymbals and a big drum, and jingle a 
string of bells upon his hat, and allethis at once,— 
these are the men that are good for the treasury 
of the theatrical lessees, and who make enormous 
sums. 

Such is the condition of music here, so far as I 
have been able to learn it during my short stay 
in New York. 
better in Boston ; Ihave my doubts of it. 

In a pecuniary point of view, music is a lucra- 
tive business for men who in addition to their 


Iam now going to see if it is 


regular engagements can give lessons on the 
piano or guitar. Such persons can save up a 
small fortune in a short time ;—but only on these 
two instruments; nobody finds time for any 
other. Good teachers get one thaler (75 cents) 
a lesson; others get eighteen thalers ($13,50) for 
twenty-four lessons. 

Living is not very dear here ; young musicians 
from Germany, even those with only moderate 
talents, who could scarcely keep soul and body 
together at home by their music, find good in- 
comes here, and if economical, make their for- 
tunes; and moreover, they find themselves placed 
in the first rank of artists. However, for lesson 
giving, the English tongue is an indispensable 
necessity. 

Next time farther from Boston. 


[The letter from Boston is not forthcoming; whether 
the music was too good to speak of in this city at that 
epoch or not, we have no intimation. } 
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THe Oprrra.—We missed the first perform- 
ance of Lucia. Of the repetition of Linda di 
Chamouniz we heard the middle portion, includ- 





ing the great scene in Paris in which Linda 





rebuffs the marquis, and goes distracted under 
the curse of her old father,—as fine a piece of 
acting on SoNTAG’s part as we almost ever wit- 
nessed. But the opera generally went off with 
less spirit than before. Mme. Sontag’s voice 
seemed weary, and Viert1’s tenor painfully flat; 
but BApIALI made amends for all. 

Don Pasquale, on Wednesday evening, called 
forth continual and unbounded expressions of 
delight. Its music is trifling, but happily adapted 
to the plot; and both in singing and in acting it 
was an excellent little musical comedy. Musi- 
cally, of course, it is nothing to the “ Barber ;” 
but there was such completeness, such uniform 
felicity in the performance, that it was probably 
more unanimously, if less deeply enjoyed. The 
business upon the stage is all done by the four 
principal persons, with the exception of a single 
instance in which the stage is suddenly flooded 
with a chattering, bustling chorus of maids and 
servants; and once where instruments and voices 
behind the scenes accompanied the tenor’s hack- 
nied “ Summer night” serenade, (which had to 
be most tediously repeated,) with the most cali- 
thumpian sort of tambourine obligato. The only 
other drawback—we may as well name them all 
at once—was the inordinate quantity of stunning 
fortissimo on the part of the orchestra, which 
seemed all brass. 

Sontag’s Norina was a delightfully natural, 
graceful and refined impersonation of a bewitch- 
ing, roguish coquette of a young widow; her 
dress, her ceaseless espieglerie of action, and her 
rendering of the music made a charming, satisfy- 
ing whole. Rocco did the testy, gouty old Don 
Pasquale as well as one so far within the physical 
dimensions of a Lablache could doit. Bapra.i’s 
Dr. Malatesta was an admirable piece of genteel 
comedy, full of life and truth; while Pozzo.in1, 
in better possession than usual of his sweet, fresh 
tenor, sustained the lover’s part agreeably and in 
good proportion with the rest. 

The Don Pasquale is the least pretending of 
all the Donizetti plays in vogue; but it is one of 
the most genuine, and felicitous as a whole, most 
enjoyable, and most perfectly suited to the artistic 
powers, the lady-like pleasantry and archness of 
a Sontag. In all of Norina’s shifting aspects,—in 
her laughing soliloquy over the book that tells the 
coquettish arts of kindling love; in her assumed 
simplicity of a bashful maiden from a convent ; 
in her sudden revelation of the shrew, tormenting 
the old man: or in the sincere scenes with her 
lover, she appears: one of the most youthful and 
fascinating of young widows. The Don Pasquale 
will surely have to be repeated. 





We were not present at the performance of 
the Stabat Mater on Sunday evening; but all in- 
telligent reports agree that it was not a very feli- 
citous performance. We can easily believe that 
the orchestra, (spoiled as all orchestras are by opera 
habits) proved not as genial to the chorus singers, 
as the Germania orchestra; and that they were 
somewhat confounded by its brassy, hard fortis- 
simos. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Letter from ‘‘ Hafiz.” 
New York, May 5th, 1853. 


An appointment as Purveyor of Pleasure to the 
Shah, took me home to Teheran at the beginning 
of last summer, and I should still be there, but 
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that I heard of Sontag and Alboni singing here. 
They have made the dull, weary winter of this 
dreary city musical. While Paris has been pleased 
with Bosio, and Cruvelli (whom may a kind fate 
and wise managers permit us to hear) and London 
has languished in its usual winter silence, New 
York has had the only soprano who was thought 
worthy to succeed Jenny Lind at ‘‘ Her Majesty’s,” 
and the contralto who is probably without peer in 
musical history. If you reflect that, three years 
-since, this same New York was happy to be rap- 
turous about Truffi, and endeavored to like Parodi 
only a few months ago, you will agree that the 
signs of the times point to a musical equality with 
Paris, London, and St. Petersburgh. The contracts 
for Grisi and Mario are signed. The Opera House 
is fast finishing—upon paper. The public ear has 
the pitch, and the public will henceforth be only 
content with the best. 

Alboni’s opera has not succeeded, as Sontag’s 
did. There were many reasons, and, chief among 
them, the fact which you so well stated, the greater 
unity of Sontag’s representations. She is doubt- 
less the greater artist, in the sense of a conscious 
devotion to Art; which, as a rule, Italian singers 
rarely have. Jenny Lind could not speak of her 
art without enthusiasm. Alboni, probably, has no 
conception of it. I mean that she has no intellec- 
tual appreciation of the value of music, for in- 
stance, as a refining and humanizing influence. 
She has a wonderful voice and a gay nature. She 
can sing deliciously and enchant every listener. 
She is applauded and is happy. Voila tout. Son- 
tag has something more than this. I fancy she 
prefers being a countess rather than an artist. 
But she cannot entirely escape the feeling for Art 
that seems to inhere in the German character. 

Individually Alboni’s troupe was superior to 
Sontag’s. Her own voice is far finer, as a voice, 
and she sings exquisitely; too simply, perhaps, 
for our pampered ears that love to surfeit upon 
elaboratedifficulties. Salvi is finer than Pozzolini ; 
Badiali is unmatched by Beneventano ; but Marini, 
Rovere, and San Giovanni, thrown in, make up a 
good balance. The Lucrezia, with the whole 
company, was very imposing in the fulness of the 
chorus and the general prestige; but it lacked that 
indescribable unity essential to success. It was 
the last great card. The houses were full, but it 
is now impossible to tell whether a full house fills 
the managerial pocket, for the determination to 
impart the prestige of a crowd to the performance 
distributes a great many free tickets. Norma was 
announced for Saturday. But De Vries was to sing 
it, and De Vries is not an agreeable singer. Salvi 
was cast as Pollione, but it was whispered that 
certain offers had been made from other quarters, 
and that, thereupon, the great Salvi took airs, did 
not find it convenient to sing, :nd the house was 
suddenly closed. 

We have Don Giovanni announced for Friday 
with Salvi as Ottavio and Alboni as Zerlina. 
But Madame Siedenburg is to “do” Elvira! 
That is the way we goon building, three parts 
gold and one pewter. Can you conscientiously 
require of us a genuine work of art? The role 
should be omitted rather than committed to a lady 
who was hissed as Lisain La Sonnambula. There 
is promise of unparalled splendor, &c., at incredible 
expense, but the thoughtful student of opera pro- 
grammes is not sanguine. When Grisi and Mario 





come, there will be great disappointment. Tem- 
pora mutantur et voces in illis. Why do not prime 
donne enjoy a brevet of eternal youth? Why 


must Pasta, and Catalani, and Grisi fall, like mere 
Coliseums and Parthenons, into ruins? In Paris I 
heard what was Duprez. Once or twice the old 
sweetness flooded his voice, and restored the prime 











) of the Academie. Then it cracked, and split, and 





was silent for whole bars. In London I heard 
Pasta. The mien and the manner were left. It 
was easy to feel, this once was Norma, as in the 
Coliseum to-day, to recall the great games of the 
Emperors. But the one feeling was as pensive as 
the other. Mazzini stood in a box looking on. I 
could believe there wasa tear in his eye, as he 
gazed at Pasta and listened; and believed her a 
symbol of Italy. 

I heard Gockel at the Philharmonic Concert. 
He plays nimbly but not neatly. I found little in 
his performance that seemed to indicate anything 
more than a skilful talent, that should be better 
trained. He has not made a mark here. Gott- 
schalk did. He is, in some ways, a very remarka- 
ble artist. But we have much good music very 
privately—in a way not to be more than hinted, 
even in your Journal. Choice mornings, such as 
have been commemorated in these columns, at 
Tonwacker’s, and elsewhere ; rare evenings, not to 
be forgotten, too soon to be ended. What a pity 
that the summer is the pleasantest month for every 
place and everything! There musical re-unions 
end, the congress of lovers is scattered,—and a 
poor Persian remembers the chances of the game, 
as Mazzini in the box at Covent Garden looked at 
Pasta and remembered Italy. Hariz. 


Musical Intelligence. 

PHILADELPHIA. At an extra concert of the Harmonia 
Sacred Music Society, last Thursday evening, was pro- 
duced an original Sacred Cantata, by a young Philadel- 
phian, Mr. Frank T.S. Darvey. ‘The work is called 
“ Belshazzar.’ There was great’ curiosity to hear the 
first public effort of a young composer yet in his minority ; 
all the local musicians, including the veterans, were out. 
The Bulletin says it suffered in the performance, and, to 
tohave a fair trial, should be heard again; but all 
agreed that the cantata would be creditable to any one, 
while it was extraordinary for one so young. It praises 
a baritone solo with chorus, a trio, and other concerted 
pieces, but is not so well satisfied with the solo pas- 
sages. 





Cincinnati, O.— Miss LEHMANN has been singing 
with great acceptance in the Oratorio of the “ Creation.” 
The GERMANIANS, with JAELL and Urso, by the last 
accounts, had given four concerts, greatly exciting the 
music-lovers, and creating a call for Symphonies in some 
of the papers. 


London. 

New Puitnarmonic Society. The feature of the 
second concert (April 19.) was Cherubini’s Requiem. 
The work was new to the English public, who have 
never heard either his great church works, or his operas, 
which rank among the best in Germany, and know him 
only as we do, by a few overtures, and parts of masses. 
This requiem has been thought worthy of comparison 
with Mozart’s, the recent successful performance of 
which, in the face of a bigoted Protestant opposition, by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, is said to have stimulated 
the New Philharmonic directors to bring out this of 
Cherubini. The News say: 


_“Tt was very finely performed. In style it is entirely 
different from the Requiem of Mozart. It is neither so 
beautiful nor so pathetic, but it is not less grave and 
solemn (perhaps more so), and more strictly ecclesias- 
tical. It is wholly choral, and unrelieved by such ray- 
ishing movements for solo voices as the “ Recordare” 
and the ‘Benedictus’ of Mozart; broad, simple harmo- 
nies of the old Italian school are intermixed with pieces 
of the most masterly fugal counterpoint; and the whole 
is enriched by all the charms of modern instrumentation. 
The music of Cherubini will delight the ear less than 
that of Mozart; but we are not certain that it is not even 
better adapted to its real purpose, that of deepening the 
impression created by the celebration of the Mass for 
the Dead.” : 

There were two great works of Beethoven: the Con- 
certo in E flat, played in a “masterly style’ by M. 
Alexander Billet, and the Seventh Symphony, “ splend- 
idly executed.” The Times says: 

Herr Lindpaintner takes the second movement (A 


minor) slower, and the scherzo quicker, than we have 
been accustomed to hear. In both instances the music 
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‘gious Sonata” in B flat, op. 106. 


gains. In the trio of the scherzo there is a certain pas- 
sage for the horn, which, when played loud (after the 
mistaken English tradition,) produces a sound little 
short of offensive; this passage Herr Lindpaintner makes 
piuno, and thereby deprives it of a certain effect (not 
dreamed of by Beethoven) which, at the old Philhar- 
monic a raises an inclination to laughter. Musi- 
cians and well-informed amateurs will recognise the pas- 
sage alluded to. The allegretto, in A minor—which 
stands in the place of a slow movement—was repeated, 
in obedience to a very ill-judged ‘ encore.’ ” 

The finale to Mendelssohn’s “ Loreley”” was sung by 
Miss Louisa Pyne, with chorus; and the same lady sang 
with great effect a Scena from an English opera, “ Fair 
Rosamond,” by John Barnett, whom the News calls “a 
truly great dramatic composer, whose ‘ occupation is 
gone’. in consequence of the ruin of the musical stage 
in England.” ‘The overtures, concluding each part of 
the concert, were Rossini’s to the “ Siege of Corinth,” 
and Lindpaintner’s to “ Faust,’ which is pronounced 
brilliant and effective, but far inferior in depth of thought 
to Spohr’s on the same subject.—Herr Lindpaintner, as 
conductor, is warmly applauded. 


Tue OrcuesTraL Union, a new society, similar to 
the Sociéte des Concerts in Paris, gave its first concert 
April 9th. 

It numbers about thirty performers; the conductor is 
Mr. Alfred Mellon; Mr. Cooper is the principal violin, 
Mr. Hill the principal viola, and Mr. Howell the principal 
contra-basso. The number of wind-instruments is in 
due proportion to. the scale of the whole band, and in- 
cludes Nicholson, Pratten, Rae, Winterbottom, and other 
distinguished names; every name in the orchestra, we 
observe, being English. 

The concert began with the overture to Mendelssohn’s 
pretty domestic operetta, The Son and Stranger, and the 
second part opened with Mozart’s Symphony in G minor* 
We never listened to this delicious music with so keen 
an enjoyment of its beauties. The harmony was so 
clear and transparent, so free from the slightest impurity 
of sound; the varied combinations of instruments were 
so finely brought out; and the tender, expressive melo- 
dies so sweetly breathed, that we could not even imagine 
anything more charming. In the two overtures—the 
fanciful and romantic Naiades of Bennett, and the light 
and brilliant Domino Noir of Auber—the performance 
was equally admirable and successful. Mr. Cooper played 
Sphor’s eleventh concerto in a manner which could not 
be surpassed by any violinist of the day; and its effect 
was enhanced by the softness of the accompaniments, 
which supported, without ever overpowering, the princi- 
pul interest. 

‘The singers were Mr. and Mrs. Weiss; the former sang 
Schubert's fine song “The Wanderer,” and the latter 
Beethoven’s great scena, Ah perfido. Arne’s famous 
bravura air, * The Soldier tired,” was played as a solo on 
the trumpet by Mr. T. Harper—an admirable display of 
beautiful tone and brilliant execution. 


Quartet AssocrATion. Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, 
Hill and Piatti, commenced their second season on the 
afternoon of April 14th. By constant practice they are 
said to have reached a rare perfection in the art of quar- 
tet playing. The programme consisted of three quartets 
and a sonata forthe piano. The quartets were Hummel’s 
in C. op. 80; Mozart’s in D, No. 7; and Mendelssohn’s 
in E minor, op. 44. The last created a furore. But one 
of the great events of the town seems to have been Miss 
Arabella Goddard's performance of Beethoven’s ‘* prodi- 
One of the critics 
says: 

The execution of the young lady was almost as much 
a prodigy as the sonata itself, and her reading of each 
movement was that of an accomplished master. So 
grand and masculine a conception of a work of such 
matchless profundity —the ninth symphony of the 
pisno-forte—was little short of miraculous in a girl of 
seventeen. About the mechanism we can say nothing. 
The fugue, the longest and most difficult of the four 
movements, taken at a speed almost incredible, and sus- 
tained with astonishing power to the end, electrified the 
audience—among whom were nearly all the well-known 
pianists and amateurs of the piano in London—good 
judges of the extraordinary and almost impracticable 
difficulty of the work. A more musical audience was 


“never assembled, and a more brilliant and legitimate 


success was never obtained. It is useless to say more. 
Miss Goddard has now established herself in the first 
rank of pianists, without reference to country. 


Opera. The Barbiere was repeated for the third 
night of the season, and our Bosto rose another degree 
in the estimation of the critics, and still another on the 
foursh night in the Elisir d’ Amore. One of them says 
of her: 

We have never had a more charming Adina than Bosio. 
The P wag is in every way suited to her;—it is suited to 

acl 


her face and figure, to her style of acting, to the com- 
pass and quality of her voice, and’her light and brilliant 
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execution. She enacted to perfection the little rustic 
flirt, wilful and eapricious but not heartless; and her 
touches of feeling in the latter scenes were sweetly and 
gracefully given. In her duet with Duleamara, Quanto 
amore! and in the subsequent scene with her lover, con- 
taining the fine air, Prendi, per me, her tender earnest- 
ness reached the pathetic. Her whole performance was 
received with the most cordial applause. Luchesi, as 
Nemorino, deserved a warmer reception than he met 
with. There is nothing striking about him, certainly; 
but his appearance is agreeable; his voice, though not 
powerful, is sweet and tunable; he sang in a pure Italian 
style, and acted the part in an unaffected and intelligent 
manner. We have seldom heard the little air, Una furtiva 
lagrima, sung with greater taste and expression. Ron- 
coni, as the illustrious Dr. Duleamara, the prince of 
quacks, was more rich than ever in his inimitable humor. 

Bunt the first decided triumph of the season was the 
performance of Rossini’s masterpiece, the “ William Tell,” 
in which Tamberlik‘took Duprez's great part of Arnold, 
exceeding Duprez (so the T'imes says) in his best days. 
Mme. Castellan was the Matilda, Ronconi the Tells 
Formes the Walter, Luchesi, the fisherman; and “ Costa’s 
directing power, great skill and energy, were never more 
strongly manifested throughout.” 


OLp PuItnArMonic. The programme of the second 
concert included Robert Schumann’s “ Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale” )played by the Germanians a year ago in 
Boston); that Minna and Brenda sort of duet from the 
Freyschiitz, sung by Misses Pyne and Poole; a violin 
Concerto of Spohr, by M. Sainton; a Cantata of Bee- 
thoven: “The Praise of Music,” not reckoned among 
the master’s greatest works; Mozart's 5th Symphony, in 
B flat; an Aria by Hummel: Deh, calma, amor ; Men- 
delssohn’s “ Loreley ” finale; and the overture to “ Masa- 
niello.” 
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TO PRINTERS. 
h USIC COMPOSITOR WANTED. One who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the business. Apply at this Office. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NEW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


ENTLEMEN and LADIES, who design attending the first 
term of the New York NormaAL Musica. Instirore, and 
who wish to have board procured for them, are requested to 
give early notice to that effect. This will be necessary, in order 
to secure suitable acc dations; especially, as there is 
prospect of a large class. 

Applications have been made by some who desire to attend 
the courses of lectures and other class exercises of the Insti- 
tute, omitting the private lessons embraced in the full course. 
Notice is therefore given that the price of a ticket admitting 
the holder to all the lectures and class exercises, will be twenty- 
Including the course of private lessons, the price 
is fifty dollars 

The term commences on MONDAY, APRIL 25th, 1853, and 
continues three months, during which time daily lectures and 
instruction will be given in the various departments of music, 
the design being to furnish thorough instruction, and espe- 
cially to qualify teachers of music. 

The assistance of Tuomas Hastinas, Esq., and other eminent 
musicians has been secured. 

Circulars containing further particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mason Broriens, (late Mason & Law,) 23 Park 


Row, New York. 

LOWELL MASON. 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
WM. B. BRADBURY. 
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py enorans CELEBRATED MASS in C, 
IN VOCAL SCORE: 
With an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-Forte, by 
Vincent Novello. With Latin and English text. Just pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
(Sold by all Music Dealers. ili4 


HE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN :— 
ARRANGED POR THE PiaNno-FortTE By J. N. HumMeEL. 
The above excellent compositions are now in course of publi- 
cation by the subscriber 
Symphony No. 7, in A, op. 92, is now ready. 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
(Sold by all Music Dealers. iid 


EW EDITION OF CARCASSI’S GUITAR 
BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 

M Carcassi. Price 6 
This new edition of Carcassi's celebrated method embraces 
much valuable matter not con’ained in those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole been care- 
fully translated by a well known Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby renderéd as free as ae oo those slight but 








perplexing inaccuracies which become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which togeth 
with the masterly instructions of © and his = yet 
comprehensive course of all that is desir- 
“es - OLIVER DITSON, Publish: 
w! er. 
feb 26 115 Washington St. 
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TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTHERS, 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best Etalian, German, French and English Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
J. André, Offenbach ; and G. André, Philadelphia, 


FOR THE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &e. 
(FP Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, Sold, or 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 
IRA J. WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
iii2 3m 


Massachusetts Academy of Fine Arts. 


HE FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Massa- 
chusetts Academy of Fine Arts is now open at its Rooms, 


No. 37'; Tremont Row. 


(> The Collection comprises some of the finest specimens 
of Pictures by American Artists 

Hours of Exhibition, from 8 A. M. until 6 P. M. 

Single admission, 25 cents ; Season Tickets, 50 cents. 
Feb. 26. tf 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 
All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 38m 
N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and ees e 
6 t 


EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
i Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount or 
O.ives, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


Jan. 8. 17 Tremont Row, Bosron. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
ii 14 tf 


@. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
64 Tremont Street. 





J. W. TAVERNER, 
PROPRSSOR OF BSLOCURION, 
AT HIS RESIDENCE, 

No. 30 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON. 





J. C. WOODMAN, 
ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 
Cracher of Singing, Piaur Forte, Ke., 
No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
iii2 8m. 





G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 


GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 


solo pieces,) of BerruoveN and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of Ciementi and Haypn, as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices (G>We have appointed 


Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
Tremont TEMPLE, Boston, 


our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Seon, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &c. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue, 

N 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 

Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Ke. 
Boston, April 23. 
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JONAS CHICKERING, 
ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 

as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 

379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
IIE MANUFACTURER is in p sion of testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 865 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Beston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. : tf 











IGNOR G. €. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 

pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
— street, where terms ard time for classes may be 

nown. 

Orders or notes for Sig. G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. Feb. 5. 





A CARD. 
IIE SUBSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin, and of 
Singing, after a clear and easy method. He will also accom- 
pany pupils, both in seminaries and in private houses, in the 
practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 


March 26. 3m. CARL GARTNER. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 








T. BRICHER, 
Organist and Conductor of Muste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CnuRCH....ENTRANCE ON CHARDON Sr. 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


H. 8S. CUTLER, 


Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 





Street, Boston. 22 tf 


F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &c. 
Inquire of Messrs. Reep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii] tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


(G> Now in Europe ; will return 1st of June. Letters may 
be addressed at 19 Hanover St. 26 tf 








- GEORGE ‘F. WILLEY, . 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


0G> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 


MUSIC ROOM, THE Lecture Room or Kirk Srreer Caurcn, 
RESIDENCE, 34 Franxiin Squars, SurroLkK Srreer, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 


feb.5. 4 Pine Street, Boston. 

















RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 








For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, - »« $0.50 
* - each additional inser. .25 
Por a square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, ..... . 1.00 
“ “ each additionalinsertion, . . .60 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares. ) 
ay q a + for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
Tamar rnweoanw es Orn aes uaOmam@nrnnMV AWA 
No. 21 School St. ~ 




















